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politanism that Yeats regrets in these
articles has lost Irish literature, past and
present, much: Irishmen have not only
fought, they have written, for other na-
tions; but to lose her men is one of the
inevitable tragedies of an unsuccessful
country.

The nationalism that the young Yeats
had learned at the feet of John O'Leary in
his house in Drumcondra, however, was
not the political passion that had enslaved
the energy of Ireland for hundreds of
years. It was not the melodramatization
of Ireland's past wrongs, with Ireland the
fair heroine and England the dark villain,
and all Irish literature one furious hiss.
O'Leary was a critical nationalist. He had
suffered imprisonment and exile from Ire-
land, but he could and did say such things
as "There are things a man must not do
to save a nation." Yeats's nationalism
was critical and positive. It was designed
not to spit at the Saxon villain but to re-
cover the folk-lore and legend, that rich
repository of Irish nationalism which
Irishmen had allowed to lie so long neg-
lected. It was out of the seed of this folk-